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FOREWORD 


'""IH  E  only  known  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  A  Jour¬ 
nal  of  ilie  Adventures  of  Matthew  Bunn  .  .  .  Provi- 
dence:  Printed  for  the  Author,  and  sold  by  him 
.  .  .  [1796]  was  among  the  treasures  forming  the  first 
part  of  the  Collection  of  Mr.  Everett  D.  Grail  given  to 
The  Newberry  Library  in  1956.  It  is  an  important  and 
richly  admired  addition  to  a  library  which  is  noted  for 
its  extensive  collection  of  Indian  captivities.  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  edition  had  been  assumed  for  many  years, 
but  until  the  Graff  copy  was  found  and  identified,  it  was 
only  a  myth. 

In  The  Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature ,  the 
late  George  Parker  Winship  noted  that,  ”There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  English,  or  in  any  other  language,  that  surpasses 
these  narratives  of  Indian  captivities  in  vividness  or  in 
the  bare  statement  of  physical  suffering  and  of  mental 
torment.  They  held  the  attention  of  readers  who  knew 
the  writers,  and  the  stream  of  successive  reprintings  is 
still  going  on,  to  supply  an  unabated  demand.”  Ac¬ 
counts  of  Indian  captivities,  indeed,  have  been  printed 
within  the  present  year.  Bunn’s  narrative  is  known  in 
nine  contemporary  editions,  including  one  (1828)  in 
which  a  future  President,  Millard  Fillmore  (then  an 
aspiring  lawyer  in  East  Aurora,  New  York),  affirmed  the 
authenticity  of  Bunn’s  tale. 

Matthew  Bunn  was  not  a  polished  writer  and  for  this 
we  should  probably  be  thankful.  Had  he  been  induced  to 


let  a  professional  writer  tell  his  story  or  had  he  been 
urged  to  submit  to  the  rigors  of  editorial  supervision, 
his  tale  might  have  been  elegant,  pious,  and  only  vicari¬ 
ously  gruesome,  as  were  so  many  other  works  of  this 
sort. The  first  edition  of  the  Journal  appears  to  be  Bunn’s 
own  production  and  he  tells  a  simple,  direct  tale  as  he 
remembered  it.  He  reveals  himself  as  a  not  wholly  esti¬ 
mable  character  but,  as  R.  W.  G.  Vail  observed,  ”A 
stout  fellow!” 

Capture  by  the  Indians  was  a  grim  experience.  In 
North  America,  from  the  captivity  of  Juan  Ortiz  in  1528 
to  the  captivity  of  Mrs.  Cowan  in  1879,  there  was  a  steady 
series  of  successful  forays  by  the  Indians  against  the 
whites.  Most  of  the  men  captured  were  killed,  often 
after  torture;  some  of  the  women  were  mistreated  and 
died,  but  more  of  them  were  absorbed  into  the  tribes; 
most  of  the  children,  particularly  small  children,  were 
raised  in  foster  homes  as  Indians  and  lived  Indian  lives 
permanently.  Colonel  Henry  Bouquet  issued  instruc¬ 
tions  to  his  troops,  when  they  went  into  the  Ohio  Coun¬ 
try  to  receive  captives  after  the  French  and  Indian  War, 
to  be  vigilant  and  prevent  long-time  captives  from  re¬ 
turning  to  their  captors.  Cynthia  Ann  Parker,  ’’rescued” 
from  her  savage  husband,  preferred  to  remain  with  him 
and  their  family  until  she  was  rescued  again  eight  years 
later. 

Matthew  Bunn’s  captivity  occurred  in  1791-1793.  He 
was  a  young  man  at  the  time,  having  been  born  at  Brook¬ 
field,  Massachusetts,  about  1772.  His  father  had  died  in 
the  Continental  Army  in  1779.  Matthew  had  enlisted  in 
the  Army  in  1791  and  had  been  sent  west  with  Arthur 
St.  Clair’s  troops  to  subdue  the  Indian  confederacy 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  Army  was,  at  that 
time,  a  pitiful  force.  Josiah  Harmar  had  failed  in  1790  to 
wipe  out  the  Indians,  and  St.  Clair,  the  following  year, 
without  learning  from  Harmar’s  errors,  was  making  an¬ 
other  foredoomed  attempt.  Not  until  1794  did  Anthony 


. 


Wayne  succeed,  at  the  Battle  of  Fallen  Timbers,  where 
his  predecessors  had  failed.  By  the  time  of  that  event, 
Bunn  had  suffered,  survived,  and  escaped  to  the  British 
at  Detroit,  where,  in  this  first  edition,  his  story  ends. 
Later  editions  carry  the  story  on.  At  Detroit,  Bunn  vig¬ 
orously  damned  George  the  Third  and  all  the  royal  fam¬ 
ily  and  was  promptly  arrested.  He  was  sent  under  guard 
to  Fort  Niagara,  where,  to  escape  punishment,  he  joined 
the  Queen’s  Rangers.  Naturally,  at  the  first  opportunity, 
he  deserted  and,  equally  naturally,  he  was  caught  and 
sentenced  to  1000  lashes.  He  was  cut  down  after  500 
blows  had  brought  him  near  death.  His  recovery  was 
slow,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  move  easily,  he  es¬ 
caped  again  and  made  his  way  adventurously  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts  by  1795.  Very  little  is  known  about  his  later 
life.  He  probably  supplemented  his  income  with  the  sale 
of  the  nine  known  editions  of  his  Journal. 

Of  the  three  earliest  editions,  the  Graff  copy  of  the 
first  is  known  in  this  copy  only,  the  Litchfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  undated  edition  of  1796  is  known  in  only  four 
copies,  and  the  Walpole,  New  Hampshire,  1796  edition 
is  known  in  a  single  imperfect  copy.  Later  editions  ap¬ 
peared  under  the  title  A  Short  Narrative  of  the  Life  and 
Sufferings  of  Matthew  Bunn  .  .  .  or  A  Narrative ,  of  the 
Life  and  Sufferi?igs  of  Matthew  Bunn  .  .  .;  they  were  re¬ 
printed  at  Brookfield,  Massachusetts;  Peacham,  Ver¬ 
mont;  Boston;  and  Batavia,  New  York. 

The  value  of  The  Newberry  Library  depends  on  its 
services  to  scholars.  We  are  pleased,  therefore,  to  share 
a  unique  treasure  of  the  Library  with  scholars  and  other 
friends  of  the  Library  who  can  use  this  bit  of  history  and 
enjoy  reading  an  exciting  tale. 
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Amative  of  Brookfield,  MifTicliiueus, 


Who  enlifted  with  Enfign  John  Tillinghafl,  of 
Providence,  in  die  Year  1791,  on  an  Expedition 
"into  the  yVufiern  Country; — was  taken  by  the 
Savages,  and  made  his  Efcape  into  Detroit  the 
I,  1792. 
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Yr-iatment  he  fufifered  while  in  W.pdvity, 
end  many  of  the  Cultom?  of  the  • 
Savages,  which  have  ne\  er 
:  before  appealed  in  Print. 


PubUjhed  by  the  particular  Requejl  of  a  Number  of 
Per  Jons  who  have  Jeen  the  Manufcript . 


U YIDENCE  :  Printed  for  the  Author, 
id  fold  by  him;  alfo  at  Mr.  Todd’s  Book~3u 
'•  near  the  Bapti'E  Meeting- Houle,  and  at  the 
:  PfPPn ricihg-Oficc  in  the  Market- Houle. 
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Y  honored  father  lived  in  Brookfield,  in  Mafia - 
chufetts,  and  engaged  in  the  American  army 
in  the  firft  year  of  the  late  war,  at  Roxbury,  and  died 
the  fame  year,  1775. 

Being  about  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  I  enhTted  un¬ 
der  Enfigh  John  Tillinghast,  of  Providence,  fo, 
an  expedition  againft  the  Indians  in  the  year  1791.. 
When  the  period  arrived  when  I  mud  quit  my  home, 
•orders  were  received  for  a  part  of  the  foldiers,  viz. 
twenty-eight  in  all,  to  embark  on  board  a  vefiel  def- 
tined  to  convey  us  towards  the  Weller n  country,  in 
which  we  went  as  far  as  New  Brunfwick,  under  the 
command  of  Lieut,  Shearman.  On  our  paflage  to 
New-Brunl'wick  we  had  Bad  weather,  though  we  arrived 
there  in  ten  days  j,  we  remained  thereabout  five  days; 
and  then  being  equiped  with  our  guns  and  accoutre¬ 
ments,  we  marched  towards  Pittfburgh.,  The  weather 
exceeding  hot,  which  made  our  journey  very  te¬ 
dious.  We  arrived  at  Pittfbyrgh  fometimein  A u gull, 
where  Lieut.  Shearman  refigned  and  went  home  ;  and 
JSnfign  Balch,  of  Bollon,  took  the  command  of.  the 
detachment,  to  Head-Quarters.  We  remained  there 
about  three  weeks,  and  then  we  received  orders  to. 2:0 
down  the  Ohio  River.  The  boats  we  went  down  in 
were  of  two  inch  plank  of  white  oak  ;  the  length  ot 
them  was  about  forty  feet,  and  about  lixteen  feet  wide, 
and  they  rowed  with  four  oars,  and  three  men 
at  each  oar,  and  over  the  top  of  the  boats  there 
was  a  roof  like  the  roof  of  a  building,  for  a  defence 
againfl  the  Indians  firing  from  the  fhore  3  though 
one  night  we  received  feveral  fnot  from  them,  but 
there  was  no  man  hurt  ;  and  fo  we  continued 
our  route  night  and  day,  until  we  arrived  at 
Port.  W  as  ii  i  n  g  t  o  n,  where  we  joined  the 
{main  army,  which  confided  of  about  two  thoufiv.ad 
men  and'  we  remained  there  about  two  weeks. 
Then  we  received  orders/ 1'6;  rnafcji  fur  the 
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about  twenty-five  miles,  apd  there  make  another  ha({* 
and  build  a  fort,  which  is  called  Fort  Hamilton,  and 
the  main  army  repaired  to  faid  fort  ;  but  I  was  ordered 
another  wav,  on  command  ;  fir.ll  going  .twenty  miles 
down  the  Ohio  River,  and  then  entereddnto  another 
imail  river  called  Big  Miamis,  that  leads  to  Fort  Ha¬ 
milton.  From  thence  we  advanced  about  fortv  miles, 
further  ;  this  command  was  under  pnfign  .Cobb,  of 
Taunton,  and  Serjeant  Holly,  of  Rhode-Ifland,  and 
confided  of  a  corporal  and  twenty-fourprivates,  which 
went  to  guard  a  boat  load  of  provifions  round  by  wa¬ 
ter.  .  This  hpat  drew  about  eighteen  inches  of  water,  • 
but  the  river  being  lower  than  we  were  aware  of,  we 
were ‘obliged  to  draw  the  boat  by  m'aih  dren&th  in  nla- 
ces  of  fifty  and  an  hundred  yards  at  a  time,  in  eight  ,or 
ten  Indies  of  water,  which  canfed  us  :o  be  eight"  dafs 
on  that  pafTngc.  On  the  fifth  day  at  night,  We  eil- 
cn.nped  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  all  except  the  boi*T- 
men,  who  faid  they  would  fieep  under  the  banks  of  the 
rher  by  the  boat,  which  they  did.  '  We  kept  the  guard 
bn  the  bank  of  laid  river  for  fear  of  thedn.dians  ;  and 
jt:d  at  day  light  one  of  the  guard  looked  down  the 
banks  and  cried  out,  there  are  Indians !.  he  had  no  fodner 
fpoke  than  the  Indians  fired  at  the  boatmen  under  The 
bank  of  the  river  ;  and  as  the  men  rofe  up,  there  was  £ 
ball  (truck  the  bullies  about  fix  inches  off,  above ypitsT^-r: 
heads;  but  as  it  happened  there  was  no  man' hurt. 
We  were  all  immediately  alarmed.  A  filial!  parry  wen£ 
in  purfiuit  of  them,  and  got  fight  of  the  Indian's,  whd 
\vere  on  horfes,  and  fired  at  them:  pn  our  firing  at: 
them  they  dropped  their  packs,  and  feme  Ikins,  and 
Jevtral  trifling  things,  which  fhey  hijd  dole  from  the  * 
inhabitants  the  night  before,  which'we  got  ;  one  of  the 
balls  flruck  an  Indian  on  his  rump,  but  hisftqbping 


forward  on  his  horfc  prevented  his  being  much  ' hurt, 
tut  cut  his  blanket  from  his  rump  to  his dhoiilders  f  to? 


3fter  I  was  taken  byvthe  Indians,  I  fognd  out  that  my 
mafier  was  there  at  that  time,  though  1  never  dare  let 
jiim'know  thar  I  was  in  that  party,  but  he  often  told 
hie  how  rligh  one  of  the  Indians  came  bdng  fhot.  The 
horfes  they  had  dole n  out  of  Judge  Simmons’s  dable, 
about  twelve  miles'  below  Fort  Wafiiington,  and  they 
w tV$  purfued  fo  doTc,  and  our  firing  Oporf  them  gave 
theat  a  fright,  and  they  went  feveralmiies  back  on  the 
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fame  way.  they  cam?,  which -gav.e  the.  party  a  chance 
to  come  up  with  them,  which  they  did,  and  purfjied 
them  fo  dole  through  the  Twain p  that  the  inhabitants 
got  their  horfes  again  ;  but  the  Indians  made  their  ef- 
Cape,  and  got  off.  '  ..... 

'  We  moved  on  our  way  with  opr  boats,  but  the  water 
being  lb  low  we  made  a  very  poor  hand  of  getting  aj.ong 
with  it,  though  we  vvent  about  nine  miles  that  day 
and  at  night  we  encamped  upon  as  clear  a  place  as 
we  could  find,  for  fear  of  the  I  ndians  coming  upon  us  i 
^and  there  was  a  guard  of  a  ferje^ht  and  a  corpora^  and 
nine  privates,  and  two  fentineis.  flood  at  fome  di dance. 
Vfrom  the  camp,  to  keep  watch  that  no  Indians  came 
upon  us  unknown.  But  about  ten  o’clock  in  the. 
evening,  feme  Indians  came  creeping  up  to 
the  fire,  but  the  fentineis  fired  upon  them,  which, 
alarmed  the  whole  parry  ;  we  immediately  brought 
Water  from  the  river  and  put  out  the  fire,  and  every, 
man  took  to  a  tree,  and  flood  in  that  fuuanon  until 
morning.  The  Indians  kept  creeping  round,  and  we 
exchanged  feveral  fliot  with  them  that  night  ;  but  it 
being  very  dark  there  was  no  man  hin  t  ;  and  when  it 
a  -  Was  day-light  we  went  into  our  boat,  and  moved  oa 
our  way,  but  we  had  .not  gone  more  than  half  a  mile, 
when  looking  back  we  faw  three  Indians  upon  the  fhorfc 
yhiibcn&'we'had  encamped,  but  being  very  much  fa¬ 
tigued,  we  kept  on  our  way  and  took  no  notice  of 

them  ;  and  on  that  dav  about  three  o'clock  in  the  af-. 

'  4  .  * 1 

ternoon. we  arrived  at  a  final!  garrifon  called  Dunlap's 
Station,  which  was  about  fix.reen  miles  from  the 
place  of  our  declination,  but  we  were  obliged  to  leave 
our  boat  by  reafon  of  the  Jowndk  of  the  water. 

We  remained  there  about  two  days,  then  we  went 
through' the  buffy  about  teg  nniles,  and  came  to  the  ar-> 
iny,  and  there  we  remained  until  Fort  Hamilton  was 
finiihed,  and* then  we  received  .orders  to  march  for  the 
Maumee  towns,  leaving  about  forty  men  to  keep  thq 
onrrifijn.'  The  road  we  went  we  had  to  cut  and  clear. as 
Vi  e  travelled,  day  by  day,  which  made  our  journey  very 
tedious,  for  we  could  go  but  fix  or  feven  miles  a  day. 
We  went  on  our  march  until  we  had  got  about  forty -five 
miles,  and  then  we  built  another  fort,  that  is  called 
Fort  Jefferson  j  .and  after  we  had  been  building  find 
fort  about  thr<if  days,  I  happened  to  be  on  the  out- fide 
.  *  ’  •  picket 
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picket  guard  at  night*  The  next  mprhing  there  were 
three  of  the  guard  and  myfelfi  not  having  any  duty  to 
do,  obtained  liberty  of  our  officers  to  go  half  a  mile 
diftance  a  hunting,  being  very  fcant  of  provifions  ;  1 

and  after  we  had  palled  the  fentinels,  we  parted,  and 
agreed  to  take  a  fmall  circle  and  then  to  meet  uoon  a 
plain,  and  1  went  to  the  right  hand,  and  cominground  i 
a  fvvamp  in  a  blind  foot  path,  a  little  diftance  from  the 
plain,  looking  out  for  home  game,  not  thinking  of  any 
danger,  on  coming  into  a  thicket  of  brufh,  rhere  role  •, 
up  three  Indians,  which  you  may  think  not  a  little  fur* 
prifed  me,  I  looked  this  way  and  that  way  for  a  place  to  ^- 
run,  but  found  it  impracticable.,  for  there  were  Indians 
on  every  fide  with  their  tomahawks  over  my  head,  To  I 
faw  that  I  might  as  well  give  up  as  to  make  any  refif- 
ranee,  dropping  my  firelock,  and  putting  out  my  hand 
to  fhake  with  them,  they  fhook  hands  with  me,'  y 
and  bid  me  make  hade,  and  then  rhev  took  me  through'  , 
a  fiwamp  upon  a  dry  ridge,  and  fat  down  for  about  an  , 
hour,  and  then  went  on  again,  and  travelled  until  about  , 
twelve  o’clock  :  then  one  of  them  gave  a  mod  hideous 
halloo,  which  made  the  woods  ring  again,  and  one 
of  the  Indians  told  me  by  and  by  I  would  {lepl^ty  oF*'\. 
Indians,  and 'in  about  half  an  hcrur  one  of  the  rdf* gave; 
another  halloo,;  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  forward  if  le:em-^^ 
edas  thougrrthe  woods  were  alive  with  Indians, ‘  and 
dirTdly  there  came  about  twenty  Indians  running  to 
meet  us,  home  with  knives  and  forne  with  tomahawks, 
and  painted  fo  they  looked  more  like  To  many  evil 
fpirits  than  any  thing  elfe.  I  thought  then  my  life  was 
abort,  but  they  all  came  and  .fhook  hands  with  me,  ex- 
cept  three  or  four  of  them,  who  looked  Very  furly  at 
me,  and  two  of  them  took  hold  of  me  and  led  me  into  4 
thick  miry  fvvamp,  and  came  upon  a  little  dry  nole  ini 
she  middle  of  the  fwamp,  where  they  had  had  afire  ' 
about  fix  days,  watching  the  army  ;  but  hoifooner  than’ 

I  had  got  to  the  fire  than  one  took  ofr  my  hat,  another 
my  coat,,  and  another  my  waiftcoat,  another  my  fhoesj 
and  one  ftript  me  of  rny  ffiirt  and  gave  me  an  old  one 
in  lieu  of  ir,  which  was  very  dirty  j  they  then  brought 
me  an  Indian  who  could  fpeak  Engliffi,  and  began  to 
examine  me  to  know  what  condition  the  army  was/ify 
I  told  them  as  good  a  (lory  as  I' coul^,  as  1  faw' they 
were  upon  the  catch,  1  made  as  few  words  arifwer  as  I 
*  *  could 
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could  ;  and  after  they  had  examined  me  as  much  as 
they  thought  proper,  one  of  them  went  and  brought 
me  fome  roafted  venifon,  and  a  piece  of  bear’s  meat  ; 
and  after  I  had  eaten  as  much  as  I  wanted,  though  I 
had  not  much  appetite  to  eat,  they  aflced  me  if  I  could 
■  run  faft,  I  told  them  I  could  not  ;  they  then  told  me 
I  mutt  run  or  die  immediately.  Then  they  packed  up 
their  things  and  fet  out  toward  the  Maumee  town. 

When  they  firft  fet  out  from  the  camp  they  fpread 
themfelves  every  way,  fo  that  p o  man  could  know 
which  way  they  went,  and  after  they  had  goge  about 
one  mile  that  way,  they  came  together. again  ;  and  after 
fhey  came  together  again  the  fecond  lime,  they  gave 
*~"'Toe  a  pack  of  meal  and  fome  (kins  about  the  weight  of 
a  bqfhel  of  corn  *  and  then  one  Indian  went  forward, 
and  they  fet  me  next,  and  the  reft  of  the  Indians  fol¬ 
lowed  after,  hurrying  me  on,  keeping  me  on  the  trot 
'  all  the  afternoon,  until  juft  night,  then  one  of  them  told 
me  to  run,  I  told  him  I  could  not  run,  for  I  was  very 
weary  ;  I  had  no  fooner  fpoke  than  one  of  the  Indians 
ftruck  me  on  the  back  of  the  head  with  the  breech  of 
his  gun,  which  knocked  me  down  to  the  ground,  but  I 
foon  recovered  and  got  up  again,  then  I  faw  that  I  muft 
run,  though  I  was  hardly  able  to  walk,  yet  was 
'  ^obliged  to  run,  and  we  went  on  that  way  until  dufk  of 
the  evening.  Then  one  of  the  Indians  took  me  and 
r^Tfad  nx  about  half  a  mile  from  the  path  into  a  fwamp, 
and  the  red  of  the  Indians  went  with  him,  and  went  to 
making  a  fire  ;  but  my  mafter  took  me  and  fet  dowo. 
<  about  two  rods  from  the  fire,  and  aflced  me  howl  fhould 
like  to  be  tied,  I  told  him  I  fhould  not  like  to  be  tied 
»  at  all,  but  he  faid  I  muft  be  tied  or  may  be  I  fhould  run 
away  ;  then  he  took  a  parcel  of  cords,  and  tied  me,  he 
.firft  tied  my  elbows  behind  me,  and  my  harrds  toge¬ 
ther  forward,  and  then  drew  a  moggafin  over  each  hand, 
and  tied  them  both  together  down  to  the  waiftband  of 
my  breeches,  and  then  laid  me  on  my  back,  and  tied 
a  cord  round  my  neck,  and  another  round  my  legs,  and 
tied  them  faft  to  a  tree  ;  and  the  Indians  lay  afide  me 
acrofs  the  cords.  I  lay  ip  this  condition  until  morning, 
and  it  may  well  be  thought  that  I  underwent  a  greac 
deal  that  night,  for  I  was  cied  in  fuch  a  manner  that  I 
could  not  ftir  hand  nor  foot,  neither  had  I  any  thing  to 
•  cover  me  but  the  heavens,  for  they  never  gave  me  fo 

much 
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much  as  a  blanket  to  put  over  me,  though  it  fnowed 
and  rained  ;  and  in  thfe  morning  when  they  untied  me, 

I  was  lo  ftifF  with  the  cold  I  could'  not  Hand,  but  I 
boiled  over  the  ground  and  rubbed  myfelf  awhile,  and 
fei  by  the  fire,  till  I  got  fo  that  I  could  go  ;  then 
making  thCihfclves  ready,  moved  on  their  way  to  town 
again.  When  they  had  travelled  about  three  or  four 
miles  they  made  a  halt  for  about  half  an  hour,  theii  on<b 
of  the  Indians  came  and  painted  me  black,  and  painted 
themfielves  black  likewife  ;  but  not  knowing  the 
meaning  of  being  painted  In  fuch  a  lbrr,  I  thought  it 
was  done  for  their  own  diverfiorf.  But  they  im¬ 
mediately  went  on  their  way,  until  about  ten  o’clock  id_ 
the  forenoon,  then  making  another  ftand,  which  had 
like  to  have  been  my  mil,  they  firfl  fpotted  the  trees 
around  for  fiome  di'fiance,  and  then  made  blacking  of 
powder  and  marked  the  trees  in  all  kinds'  of  disfigured 
creatures.  Then  they  came  round  and  began  to  make 
a  fpeech,  and’ the  Indian  that  painted  me,  told'  me  to 
.get  up.  Now  my  maker  had  gone  inpurfuit-of  a 
deer,  and  was  not  with  the  reft  of  the  company.  Id  the 
mean  tune,  while  they  were  cutting  their  capers  over 
me,  mv  mailer  came  up  and  looked  angrv  at  them, 
.and  in  a  great  rage,  and  made  a  long  fpeech  to  them, 
which  feemed  to  difpleafe  many  of  them,  but  they  loon 
took  up  their  packs  and  was  for  marching  on. 

I -was  to  have  been  tomahawked  heie,  but  I  knew  no¬ 
th:  me  cf  it  until  after  i  was  brought  to'  the  Maumee 

v-_>  CO 

town  ;  and  my  mallet  Coming  up  at  that  time,  was  the 
means  of  laving  my  life.  But  we  had  not  gone  far  from 
this  place,  when  the  Indian  that  was  the  means  of  la¬ 
ving  mv  life  told  me  to  wafh  off  the  black  that  was  on 
my  face,  which  he  laid  was  no  good,  which  I  immedi¬ 
ately  did,  and  then  he  painted  my  face  red.  Which  was 
£l  token  that  I  was  not  to  die.  We  went  on  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  day,  and  at  night  when  we  encamped, 
they  bound  me  as  they  did  before,  Which  I  thought' was 
very  hard  ulagC,  to  travel  all  day,  and  at  night  be  bound 
in  fuch  a  manner.  But  on  the  third  day,  about  four* 
o’clock,  we  arrived  at  the  Maum'C  town  ;  but  when 
we  had  got  within  about  two  miles  of  faid  town,  the' 
Indians  made  a  hair,  and  my  maker  painted  my  face* 
one  half  red  and  the  other  part  black,  and  then  tied  a 
•  •  *  ‘  -  larged 
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hrgc  rope  round  my  neck,  which  hung  to  my  waift ; 
then  he  took  my  pack  from  me,  and  one  of  the  Indians 
that  couid  fpeak  Englifli  told  me  by  and  by  I  fhould 
-come  into  town  ;  and  he  farther  faid,  perhaps  when  you 
get  into  the  town,  fomc  faucy  boys  will  come  out  and 
ftrike.  you,  and  if  they  do,  you  will  fee  a  long  houlej 
..and  you  mud  run  to  that- houfe  and  fit  down,  and  they 
will  drike  you  no  more,  which  I  found  to  be  true  :  for 
when  we  had  got  within  about  half  a  mile  of  the  town, 
one.of  the  Indians  gave  a  loud  halloo,  and  it  feemed  as 
though  the  woods  were  alive  with  Indians  for  a  mile 
-r-ound  ;  and  immediately  the  favages  came  running  to 
'•  meet  us  as  thick  as  the  fquirrels  in  the  woods,  which  I 
thought  the  molt  frightful  fight  I.  ever  beheld  ;  but  di¬ 
rectly  we  came  into  the  town,  and  as  we  pa  (Ted  the  fir  ft 
camp  there  came  out  a  young  Indian  warrior,  and  (truck 
;  me  on  the  back  of  my  neck,  and  I  fell  to  the  ground  ; 

•  and  when  I  recovered  on  my  knees,  another  gave  me  a 
t  kick,  and  kicked  me  on  my  face,  and  as  foon  as  I  got 
Up  another  Indian  caught  me  by  the  hatid  and  faid 
run,  run,  you  devil  !  and  as  I  run  he  (truck  me  over 
the  face  and  eyes  and  when  I  had  got  within  an  hun-  . 
dred  yards  the  long  houfe  which  the  Indian  told  me 
'of*  the  path  on  both  fides  was  paraded  with  Indians,  as 
jitany  as  could  Hand.;  and  as  1  run  through,  every  one 
d  t)f  them  gave  me  a  blow,  fome  with  their  hand 
and  fome  with  a  club,  and  others  a  kick  with 
the  foot,  but  every  one  would  have  a  blow  at  me; 
fo  that  when  I  got  to  the  houfe,  my  face  was  as 
bloody  as  though  I  had  dipped  my  head  in  blood,  he- 
Tides  other  bruifcs  all  over  my  body.  Juit  as  I  got  to 
the  door,  and  was  going  in,  one  of  the  Indians  hit  me 
on  th  gfide  of  the  head  and  fent  me  pad  the  corner  of 
the  houfe  ;  but  I  fcramblcd  up  again  and  went  into  the 
houfe,  and  as  foon  as  I  entered  the  door  [  met  an  old 
grey-lvraded  chief,  and  fin o o k  hands  with  nim,  but  I 
was  fo  grieved  with  fucli  ufage,  that  I  could  not  re¬ 
frain  (bedding  tears,  which  I  think  aim  oil  every  one 
would  have  done,  but  he  laid  you  mud  not  cry,  for  if 
vou  do  the  Indians  will  kill  vou  ;  but  I  fat  down,  and 
•  immediately  they  brought  me  a  white  man  to  examine 
me,  which  he  did  very  clofelv,  concerning  the  army, 
and  what  fituation  they  were  in,  though  I  made  my 
(tory  as  (hurt  as  podible.  And  then  they  took  him  out 
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and  brought  in  another,  to  foe  whether  I  told  cue  ilory 
or  not,  and  after  they  hid  re-examined  me  as  much  as 
they  pleated,  they  went  and  brought  me  home  of  their 
bread  made  of  pounded  corn,  and  feme  hommany  ; 
and  after  I  had  eaten,  they  brought  to  me  a  little  p r i - 
foner  boy  that  had  been  taken  about  two  years  before 
on  the  river  called  Monongahela,  though  he  delighted 
more  in  the  wavs  of  the  Savages  than  in  the  ways  of 
Chriflians  ;  he  ufed  me  worle  than  any  of  the  Indians, 
For  he  would  tell  me  to  do  i his,  that  and  t’other,  andif  I 
did  not  do  ir,  or  made  any  refinance,  the  Indians 
would  threaten  to  kill  me,  and  he  would  kick  and  cuff 
me  about  in  fbch  a  manner  char.  I  hardy  dare  to  fay  my 
foul  was  my  own,  although  I  daily  underwent  theg 
greateft  cruelty.  Often  times  there  would  Indian 
Grangers  come  to.  vifn  their  tawny  brethren,  and  the 
firfb  faiute  they  would  give  generally  was  to  knock  me 
down,  and  frequently  to  repeat  their  blows  ;  .ind  if  I 
made  any  refinance,  or  (hewed  refentmenc  before  or 
after  l  got  up,  thote  favage-like  brutes  would  repeat  the 
fame  treatment,  with. terrible  additions.  I  was  forced  to 
1'ubmit  in  filcnce  to  chat  ufitge  for  the  (pace  of  a  week. 

It  being  then  about  the  time  the;  Indians  wfcre  ga¬ 
thering  to  meet  the  American  army  for  battle,  there 
was  a  number  of  ft  rangers  in  the  vicinity,  and  my  rna*G 
ter  told  me  they  would  kill  me,  and  took  me  from  th3 
long  council-houfe  to  his  wife’s  camp,  although  fhe 
was  gone  to  the  hunting  ground  (which  didance  was 
about  fifty  miles)  to  winter  ;  arid  the  fa v ages  was  ga¬ 
thered  together  in  this  town  for  a  general  rendezvous, 
and  remained  here  in  number  fifteen  hundred,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  for  one  week,  and  then  they  all  marched  to 
meet  Gen.  St.  Clair’s  army  ;  and  after  thofe  Indians 
were  gone,  my  mader’s.  fon  took  me  to  their  hunting 
ground,  where  his  mafter  and  feveral  young  Indians 
were,  where  I  had  more  of  a  dog’s  lift  man  that  of  a 
ebriftian,  for  they  would  not  allow  me  to  deep  in  the 
camp  with  them  ;  and  if  I  made  a  hut  by  myfelf,  the 
-  Indian  boy  would  puli  ic  away,  as  if  it  was  only  to  wear 
and  fatigue  me,  and  if  they  thought  I  was  offended  ac 
ir,  they  did  it  with  teeming  more  pleafure,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  fubmic,  and  thro  the  protection  of  divine 
providence  I  \va$  enabled  to  iupport  it. 
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In  the  beginning  of  winter  thofe  lavages  lived  only" 
four  or  five  (lavs  in  a  place,  and  would  move  eight  or 
ten  miles  further  at  each  move,  and  kept  in  continual 
motion  until  the  lnow  was  fome  depth  ;  and  by  that 
time  they  had  got  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
cown  ;  at  that  time  1  had  to  build  huts  for  five  fami¬ 
lies,  to  cut  wood  and  carry  it  fome  ci  ilia  nee,  became 
they  would. not  burn  any  but  dry,  See.  I  had  a  very 
fhort  allowance  of  provifions,  and  being  almoff  naked 
for  the  want  of  clothes,  let  the  weather  be  wet  or  dry, 
hot  or  cold,  I  was  kept  at  hard  work  of  fome  kind  or 
other,  fuch  as  d  re  fling  Deer- (kins,  or  hunting  Rac¬ 
coons  ;  and  with  favage  (hours  they  would  bid  me  ex* 
ert  myfelf,  or  I  fhould  die.  But  the  fatigues  day  and 
night  was  not  ail  I  fuffered,  for  the  Indian  bovs  when  I 
was  afleep,  ufed  frequently  to  put  live  coals  at  my  fee:, 
to  divert  themfelves  in  feeing  me  dart ;  and  as  1  h.ad 
no  clothes  to  myfelf,  I  often  lay  very  near  die  fire ;  one 
night  a  boy  of  the  tawny  breed  drove  me  farther  from 
the  fire,  but  I  told  them  that  1  would  not  lay  back  any 
further  ur.lcfs  they  would  give  me  fame  covering,  but 
their  cruelty  was  further  exerted  m  not  giving  me  any 
thing  to  eat  for  two  days  afterwards  ;  and  fome  times 
I  would  get  meat  and  lay  it  up  in  the  .camp,  but  the 
boys  would  frequently  come  in  and  give  it  to  rhe  ciogs, 
on  purpofe  to  infulu  me  and  put  me  to  trouble  ;  and 
/>tie  day  there  came  one  only  into  the  camp  where  I 
fle.yt,  took  down  mv  meat  and  gave  it  to  the  dog, 
looked  me  in  the  face  and  laughed.  It  offended  me 
fo  much  that  I  thought  I  might  as  well  be  tomahawk- 
ed  as  to  live  in  torments  and  vexations,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  caught  up  a  (lick  and  firuck  him  over  the  head, 
and  knocked  him  down,  and  almoit  (tunned  him  ;  I 
was  then  certain  there  was  not  any  poffibilitv  of  l  iving 
my  life,  for  he  got  up  very  quick  and  went  to  my 
matter,  and  told  him  of  the  affair,  and  it  proved  well 
for  me  that  he  made  additions  to  the  (lory.  I  went  to 
a  camp  that  belonged  to  an  Indian  trader,  and  told 
him  what  had  happened,  and  de fired  him  ro  go  and 
plead  me  off' from  being  killed  :  but  1  had  hardly  told 
my  ffory,  before  I  lave  my  maffer  coming  with  Ids 

*  •  m  %  ‘  \  m  O 

tomahawk  in  his  hand,  and  feemed  in  a  great  rage,  but 
the  man  went  and  met  him,  and  deli  red  him  to  h  ar 

the' other  ffory  before  he  went  any  farther,  which  lie 

*  •  ' 
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complied  with,  and  after  he  had  heard  the  truth  of  the 
whole  matter,  and  how  he  was  always  tormenting  and 
fatiguing  me,  turned  back  and  went  his  way,  but  never 
laid  any  thing  of  the  allair  to  me  afterwards. 
Soon  after  this  affair  happened,  my 'matter  went  a  hunt¬ 
ing  for  feveral  days,  and  when  he  came  home  he  brought 
fcveral  ftrangers  with  him,  and  they  encamped  but  a 
fmall  diftance  from  us,  and  at  night  my  mailer  told  me 
to  cut  fome  wood  for  them,  I  replied  that  I  was  very 
hungrv,  for  I  had  eat  nothing  that  day,  and  he  law.  that 
I  did  not  move  fo  quick  as  1  ought  to  have  done,  ho 
called  his  fon,  and  told  him  to  bring  his  war  ciubjj 
at  my  hearing  that,  1  caught  hold  of  my  leggings  and 
maucafins  to  put  them  on,  but  he  came  in  a  very  great 
rage  and  violence  with  a  war  club  in  his  hand,  and 
llruck  at  me  with  meat  force,  and  would  have  killed 
me,  but  as  I  faw  the  blow  a  coming  1  knocked  off  the 
back  part  of  thecabbin  and  efcapedthc  blow,  otherwife 
I  fhould  have  had  my  brains  lcatrered  through  the 
camp  ;  but  I  immediately  got  my  tomahawk  and  went 
about  three  hundred  yards  from  the.  camp,  cut  wood 
enough  for  them  to  burn  that  night;  and  having  no¬ 
thing  on  my  feet  or  legs,  the  crult  of  the  fnow  being 
almoft  hard  enough  to  bear  me  up,  but  breaking  thro* 
nearly  every  Hep  being  knee  deep.  Thus  when  I  had* 
done  that  fmall  talk  (as  they  called  it)  my  feet  and  legs 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  cut  and  hacked  with  ficklcs. 
and  croffcut  faws,  the  blood  preffing  forth  from  each 
ghaftly  wound,  from  my  knees  to  my  tees;  and  when 
the  ffvage-likc  brutes  law  it,  they  laughed  at  me,  and 
laid  l  had  got  a  beautiful  pair  of  ftriped  leggings  on, 
which  would  make  me  reft  well,  &c. 

They  ufed  to  fend  me  a  hunting  often  times  with  the 
Indian  boys,  and  fometimes  we  ihould  be  gone  three 
or  fourdavs  at  a  time  ;  at  night  after  I  had  made  a  fire 
for  them,  they  would  make  me  build  another  for  my- 
lelf ;  and  one  time  in  particular,  that  we  were  our,  I 
fuppoied  we  were  within  forty  miles  of  an  American 
fort,  and  in  the  morning  I  came  to  the  fire,  as  they  lay 
aflecp,  and  took  their  tomahawks,  and  almoft  deter¬ 
mined  to  kill  them  both,  and  make  my  efcape  unto 
the  American  fort ;  but  I  took  the  lccond  thought  that 
the  woods  were  full  of  Indians,  and  if  they  fnould  come 
acrols  my  track,  and  follow  me,  they  would  have  ten 
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chances  to  catch  fne,  where  I  had  one  to  get  clear  of 
them  j  and  I  thought  I  ibould  have  fome  opportunity 
of  getting  away  without  running  fuch  a  great  rifle  ;  fo  I 
concluded  it  was  bed  to  be  as  patient  as  I  could,  altho’ 

I  had  the  tomahawk  up  fevcral  times  to  drop  it  into 
their  heads  ;  but  I  forebore  ftriking. 

Not  long  after  thar,  as  one  of  the  Indian  boys  wjis 
fitting  one  day  in  the  camp  with  me  alone,  he  on  fide 
of  the  fire  and  I  on  the  ocher,  and  having  his  bow  in  his 
hand,  and  a  handful  of  wooden  ariows,  he  would  fhoot 
them  at  me,  and  after  many  trials  he  fhot  one  into  my 
w  rid,  which  bent  the  point  againft  the  bone,  I  caught 
hold  of  a  flick  about  three  inches  thick  and  threw  at 
him,  and  hit  him  on  the  fide  of  his  head,  which  knock¬ 
ed  him  almofl  fenfelefs;  but  it  happened  to  be  when  my 
mailer  was  gone,  and  he  did*not  get  home  under  thr?e 
weeks  after,  and  by  that  time  it  had  all  died  away  ;  tor 
I  never  heard  any  thing  more  about  it  ;  although  if  my 
mailer  had  been  at  home  1  believe  there  would  not  have 
been  any  fuch  thing  as  having  my  life  j  for  I  was  for¬ 
ced  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  fquaws  for. two  days, 

.  or  they  would  have  tomahawked  me  themfelves. 

By  this  time  of  the  year  corn  grew  very  fcarce,  and 
the  meat  was  very  poor,  and  but  a  little  of  it  for  my 
fhare  ;  fometimes  they  would  kill  a  raccoon,  and  my 
part  of  it  would  be  the  head  without  any  thing  to  eat 
with  it,  that  was  my  allowance  for  a  day,  and  very  often 
"for.ptwo  or  three  days,  and  nothing  ar  all  but  what  nuts 
I  could  find  in  the  woods,  and  fome  other  trifles,  and 
about  the  middle  of  March,  as  fome  of  the  Indian  bovs 
were  a  hunting,  they  found  a  large  black  fnake,  that 
was  drawn  out  of  the  water  by  a  mink,  and  brought  it 
to  the  camp,  roafled  it  with  a  fquirrel,  broke  it  up  fine, 
and  gave  it  to  me  to  eat  j  but  as  foon  as  I  found  out 
what  it  was,  I  hove  it  down  by  the  fire  fide,  and  when 
my  miftrefs  perceived  that,  fhe  told  me  if  I  could  not 
eat-  it,  1  fhould  not  have  any  thins:,  and  they  never 
offer  ed  me  any  thing  more  for  three  days  ;  but  about 
that  time  there  were  feveral  Indians  going  upon  a  fcouc 
towards  the  American  frontiers,  my  mailer  and  all  the 
Indians  that  belonged  to  our  family,  went  with  that 
party,  and  left  me  with  my  miftrds.;'  but  there 
were  feveral  other  Indian  camps,  and  fome  remaining 
Indians  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  orders  to  chaf- 
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tizc  me  if  I  fbould  be  faucy  to  my  miftrefs  ;  and  we  re¬ 
mained  in  that  place  about  a  week  ,  and  fome  American 
Indians  came  within  ten  miles  of  us,  and  killed  two  or 
three  families  of  the  Delaware  Indians,  which  put  thole 
that  I  was  with  in  fuch  a  fright,  that  they,  fled  to  their 
towns,  which  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
but  the  way  we  went,  it  was  two  hundred  miles,  to  keep 
out  of  light  of  fome  enemy  Indians  ;  the  way  being 
very  bad  that  we  went,  our  journey  lafted  three  weeks, 
and  all  that  time  my  miftrefs  never  gave  me  one.  fpoon- 
ful  of  any  thing  to  eat,  only  what  'I  could  get  in  the  • 
woods,  fuch  as  ground  nuts,  and  fome  other  nuts,  and 
havinga  pack  to  carry  weighing  fixty  or  feventy  pounds 
(that  being  my  daily  tafk)  and  frequently  i  could  get  no¬ 
thing  to  eat  for  two  days  ;  fometimes  l  fhould  get  a 
p*ck  of  ground  nuts,  and  my  miftiefs  would  take  them 
all  from  me.  One  day  I  borrowed  a  gun  of  an  Indian 
and  went  a  hunting,  to  kill  iomething  to  eat,  and  by 
chance  1  found  eight  large  black  fnakes  funning  them- 
lelvcs,  I  killed  and  ftrung  them  upon  a  flick,  and  carried  ' 
them  to  the  camp  ;  my  miftrefs  looking  out  imagined 
1  had  fome  black  fquirrels;  I  came  into  camp  and  threw  . 
down  the  fnakes  at  the  old  fquaws  feet,  which  enraged 
her  much,  ihe  threw  the  tomahawk  at  me  ;  the  next 
thing  that  came  to  hand  was  a  brand  of  fire,  on  which" 

I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  camp,  and  did  not  come  in 
again  that  day  i  but  when  the  other  Indians  faw  her,, 
that  knew  of  her  giving  me  a  roafted 'fnake  to  eat  feme  . 
days  before,  it  pleafed  them  very  much,  becaufe  they 
laid  I  ferved  her  tit  for  tar,  or  paid  the  old  fcore  j  in 
the  evening  (lie  called  me,  and  aiked  whar  I  brought 
thofe  fnakes  to  her  for,  I  made  reply  that  they  were  to 
pay  her  for  the  one  fne  gave  me  to  cat,  the  believing 
that  1  was  even  with  her,  let  it  drop,  and  it  fobn  blew 
over,  though  I  fared  none  worfe  tor  proviflons  after¬ 
wards.  When  we  arrived  at  the  Maumee  town,  I  was 
refolvcd  to  make  my  efcape  from  the  Indians.  We 
arrived  at  the  town  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  ; 
and  after  I  had  made  a  camp  for  my  miftrefs,  we  not 
encamping  on  the  fide  of  the  river  the  town  was,  I  took  ' 
a  walk  down  the  river  to  fee  if  1  could  find  a  canoe  to 
make  my  efcape  in,  which  I  did,  lying  under  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  in  the  evening  about  nine  o’clock,  af¬ 
ter  the  old  fiquaw  had  got  afleep,  1  got  up  and  crept 
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a*way  froiYi  the  camp,  and  then  had  to  go  one  quarter  of 
a  mile  through  thick  bullies  to  the  river1;  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly  dark,  and  when  1  came  there,  the  canoe  was 
gone  ;  I  was  obliged  co  make  all  the  fpeed  I  could  to 
get  back  to  the  camp,  for  fear  I  fhould  be  miffed,  and 
I  had  but  juft  got  to  the  fare,  and  laid  down,  before  my 
miftrefs  called  me  to  make  up  a  rire  ;  on  the  ne^t 
morning  there  came  a  prifoner  by  the  name  of  Morris 
Doyle,  from  over  the  river,  and  I  went  out  to  work* ' 
and  afked  him 'if  he  did  not  mean  to  try  to  make  his  el- 
cape  from  the  Indians;  he  faid  he  did  not  know  the 
woods,  but  if  he  could  get  any  one  to  fet  off  with  him, 
he  would  go ;  I  told  him  that  I  was  refolved  to  go  that 
night,  and  he  faid  if  we  could  get  together  he  would  go 
with  me,  and  I  aiked  him  how  we  fhouid  get  together  ; 
he  faid  his  mafter  had  a  very  nice  canoe,  and  oftentimes 
the  Indians  would  come  after  cney  were  gone  to  bed,  to 
come  over  the  river,  and  he  had  to  get  up  and  fetch 
them  acrofs,  and  he  Did  1  mud*  come  down  when  I 
thought  the  Indians  were  all  adeep  and  give  an  Indian 
halloo,  and  he  would  get  up  and  come  over  the  river 
with  the  canoe,  and  we  would  make  the  bed  of  our  wav 
down  the  river,  night  and  day,  until  we  arrived  at  ibme 
chridian  fcttlement  ;  but  it  happened  in  my  favour,  my 
mdtrefs  went  over  the  river  that  day  to  fet  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  when  fhe  came  back  die  laid  I  mud  go  over 
the  river  that  night  and  day  there  to  clear  land  for  corn  ; 
this  pleaded  me  very  well,  for  I  knew  that  1  fhould  have 
a  much  better  opportunity  to  make  my  efcape  from 
them,  and  after  I  had  got  over  the  river  where  I  was  go¬ 
ing  to  work,  I  da  id  there  until  about  funfet,  and  then 
I  aided  liberty  of  the  Indian  if  I  might  go  and  fee  Mor¬ 
ris  Doyle,  I  faid  I  had  not  feen  him  for  a  great  while,  and 
he  told  me  I  might,  lo  I  went  to  his  camp,  which  was 
about  a  mile  ;  when  I  came  there  he  had  juft  got  over 
the  river  from  work,  I  told  him  that  be  might  make 
ready  for  a  dart  cr.ac  night,  for  the  fooner  we  went  the 
better  ;  we  could  make  our  efcape,  for  my  mailer  was 
gone  out  to  war,  and  all  the  Indians  that  belonged  to 
that  family,  and  I  did  not  think  the  other  Indians  would 
follow  us  fo  dole  as  my  mafter  ;  fo  we  agreed  to  Lro 
that  night,  and  as  foon  as  it  was  dark  I  went  out,  ^as 
though  I  was  going  home,  and  lay  in  the  brufh,  until 
the  Indians  were  ail  afleep,  and  then  I  came  in  very  dill, 
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and  awoke  him,  and  we  went  down  to  the  canoe,  and 
when ,  we  came  there  we  fouhd  no  paddles  in  the  canoe,- 
and  very  poor  poles,  and  the  water  was  fix  and  feven 
feet  deep,  and  when  we  had  gone  down  the  river  about 
half  a  mile,  the  Indian  camps  being  very  thick  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river,  they  heard  us  going  down,  though' 
it  was  fo  dark  they  could  not  fee  us,  but  there  came  an 
Indian  down  to  the  b^nk  of  the  river,  and  called  out 
three  or  four  times,  and  afked  who  was  ‘there  ;  but  we 
fquat  down  in  our  canoe,  and  let  the  current  carry  us 
down  pad  them,  but  we  had  not  gone  more  than  three 
miles  before  we  were  hailed  again  by  the  Indians  ;  but  . 
we  fet  down  in  the  canoe  until  we  drifted  pad  the  camp,  . 
and  then  we  went  about  four  nodes,  and  there  came  an 
Indian  out  of  his  camp,  and  came  dv.wn  to  the  river 
with  a  brand  of  fire  in  his  hand,  and  fpoke  in  bis  own 
language,  and  afked  who  was  there,  but  we  made  no 
anfwer,  but  went  on  as  fad  as  we  could  ;  we  went  on 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  we  faw  fome-perfon  going  ’ 
down  by  the  fide  of  us  with  a  brand  fire  in  his  hand  $ 

I  then  told  Doyle  that  it  was  not  fare  for  us  to  go  any 
further  in  a  canoe,  for  I  believed  that  the  Indian  was 
going  down  to  head  u%  fo  we  run  our  canoe  afhore,  and 
took  to  the  land,  and  I  went  forward  expending  that  he 
was  clofe  behind  me  until  I  had  got  as  much  as  a  mile, 
then  I  made  a  halt,  and  called  him,  but  I  could  b£alrv'~~ 
nothing  of  him  ;  I  faw  that  it  would  not  do  for  me  to 
tarrv  long:,  for  I  heard  the  Indian  canoes  after  us  ;  I 
•■went  that;  night  with  all  the  fpeed  that  I  could  make, 
‘although  it  was  very  flow,  fur  it  was  exceeding  -dark-, 
and  about  midnight  it  began  to  rain  ;  fotne  part  of  the 
way  t  went  on  the  bank  or  the  river,  and  the  other  part 
took  to  the  woods,  thick  and  thin,  and  went  through 
fWamps  and  thickets,  fometimes  1  would -run,  and  very 
often  was  brought  up  with  my  legs  again  ft  an  old  log, 
which  would  pitch  me  headforemoft  into  the  bufli  for 
nearly  a  rod;  and  one  time  as  I  was  a  running,  came 
to  a  gutter  that  run  through  from  a  pond,  and  the  bank' 
being  almoit  flralght  down  about  twelve  feet  deep,  and 
it  being  very  dark  that  I  did  not  perceive  it,  and  taking 
one  large  ftep  from  to-p  to  bottom  came  headf'ore- 
moft  into  it  in  about  four  feet  of  water  ;  but  nor- 
with  Handing  I  made  fhift  to  force  my  way  through'. 

I  believe -an v  one  muft  fuppo.fe  that  I  was  not  a  very 
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frighted  at  that  miftep,  but  when . I  came  to  the  bank 
pm-the  other  fide,  it  being  fomething  fteep,  I  was  very 
much  troubled  to  gee  up,  and  falling  back  a  number 
of  times,  but  by  good  luck  at  laft  I  got  out ;  I  travelled 
until  daylight,  and  then  went  three  miles  back  from  the 
river  into  the  woods,  and  came  to  a  thick  fwamp,  crept 
into  a  hallow  log  and  lay  there  until  evening,  and  then 
fee  out  on  my  no&urnai  rout  ;  but  faring  very  hard, 
and  my  being  much  bewildered,  I  did  not  know  which 
way  to  fteer,  but  l  travelled  about  two  hours,  and  could 
pot.find  the  river,  then  I  was  certain  that  I  had  got  loft; 

•I  then  turned  another  courfe,  and  had  not  gone  more 
<  than  a  mile  before  i  came  to  a  foat.paph,  and  then  t 
did  nor  know  which  way  to  go,  but  I  happened  to  take 
the  wrong  way,  and  had  not  gone  far  before  I  met  an 
Indian  in  the  path  ;  but  I  knew  if  I  run  I  fhould  cer-» 
tainly  be  taken  ;  and  I  thought  perhaps  if  I  could  keep 
*  by  him  and  lay  nothing,  I  might  not  be  miftrufted  $ 
but  as  I  came  near  him  he  afked  me  where  I  was  gOr 
ing,  I  told  him  that  I  was  hunting  after  a  h  or  fir,  and 
v  had  got  loft;  he  afked  me  what  my  mafters  name 
was,  l  told  him  I  did  not  know ;  but  he  .was  a  Dela- 
'  •  ware;  then  he  afked  me  if  I  thought  I  could  find  my 
camp, alone  ;  I  told  him  that  I  expected  that  this  path 
wpuld  lead  to  fome  camp  that  I  knew.  He  fajd  there 
Lo.  „  —was  a  camp  clofe  by  us ;  then  I  cold  him  that  I  would 
.go  there  with  him,  and  perhaps  I  fnould  know  the  way 
home  from  there  ;  he  faid  he  was  agoing  there,  rhen  H 
t  believed  I  could  not  efcape,  as  I  could  do  no  lefs  that) 
go  with  him,  fo  I  followed  him  to  the  camp,  and  wheri 
;we  c?me  there,  he  afked  me  if  I  knew  the  camp,  I  re,r 
plied  no,  I  did  nor,  but  I  would  ftay  there  until  the  next 
,  morning,  and  then  I  could  find  the  way  home  ;  all  this  < 
time  he  dtd  not  miftruft  my  running  away  from  the  In¬ 
dians,  but  when  we  came  into  the  camp,  he  told  them 
that  I  was  loft  and  wanted  to  fieep  there  that  night,  ib 
that  I  might  find  the  way  home  in  the  morning;  but 
'  ‘in  the  mean  time  in  came  the  infamous  George  Gi.rtVj, 
,the  younger,  and  he  knew  me,  and  alfo  that  1  had  run 
v  away  from  the  Indians,  for  they  had'  been  down  to  his 
camp  that  day  after  me  ;  when  he  firft  came  in  he  look- 
<  ed  at  me,  and  fpoke  in  the  Indian  language,  and  afked 
them  how  I  came  there,  they  made  anfwer  tnat  I  was. 
loft,  but  Girty  faid  that  I  was  a  liar,  for  he  laid  there 
>  C  were 
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were  two  that  mo  away  from  the  Indians,  and  I  was  one 
of  them  ;  for,  he  laid,  the  Indians  was  after  os,  and  had 
left  word  with  him  to  take  me  up  if  he  could  find  me  $ 
then  Girty  diked  me  if  I  did  not  run  away  from  the  In* 
chans,  I  told  him  I  did  not,  he  la i cl  he  believed  I  told  a 
lie  ;  they  directly  began  to  converfe  together,  to  know 
what  they  fhoukl  do  with  me';  Girry  laid,  that  he  would 
take  me  home  with  him,  and  the  next  day  he  would 
take  me  back  to  rny  mailer  ;  all  that  whfile  I  fet  very 
well  compoled,  as  if  I  could  not  underhand  their  lari* 
guage,  although  I  knew  if  I  could  get  over  the  river,  I 
fhould  Hand  a  very  good  chance  to  make  my  efcapt* 
once  more.  The  next  day  we  fet  off  to  go  to  his  camp, 
wh’ch  was  about  fix.  miles  ;  he  took  very  good  care 
that  I  Pnould  not  go  behind,  for  he  put  me  forward, 
following  on  with  a  tomahawk  in  one  hand,  and  his  rifle 
piece  in  the  other,  and  we  went  in  that  condition  until 
Vvc  arrived  at  the  river,  and  he  called  for  a  canoe,  arid 
we  went  acrois,  and  foon  Came  to  his  camp  j  but  when  1 
v/e  came  there,  his  father  and  James  Girty  his  brother, 
knew  me,  and  leveral  others  of  the  Indians,  and  Georue  ' 
Gi  rtv  alked  me  where  I  wi fined  to  go  :  1  told  that  I 

'  ^  j 

wanted  to  no  where  I  could  have  better  fare  than  I  had 
amontr  the  Indians ;  he  a  Iked  me  if  thev  did  not  give  ^ 
rne  enough  to  eat  ?  I  told  him,  inftead  of  giving  me 
enough  to  ear,  thev  gave  me  nothing  -at  all.  He  afked  -  -• 
me  it  I  was  hungry,  I  told  him  that  fame  victifals 
would  be  very  kindly  accepted,  for  I  had  not  eat  any 
thing  for  three  weeks  but  what  I  could  get  in  the  woods;  J 
he  told  me  if  I  would  go  and  cut  fo me  wood  and  make 
a  fiie,  I  fhould  have  fomething  to  eat  ;  it  was  then  j 
evening,  and  1  cutfomc  wood  and  made  a  fire.  As  J 
•defigned  to  make  my  efcape  the  fiift  opportunity,  I  fat  , 
by  tire  fire  all  night,  and  1  made  two  or  three  attempt's 
to  get  away,  but  the  dogs  would  hear  me,  and  make 
‘finch  a  barking  that  the  iAvages  would  get  up  to  lee 
what  the  matter  was  ;  but  early  in  the  morning  I  heard 
•them  a  whiipering  together  to  know  what  they  fhould  ' 
'do  with  me.  $  he  old  fiquaws,  and  young  Girty  faid, 
thev  would  carry  me  back  that  day  to  my  mailer  again.  ' 
Hearing  this,  and  not  having  any  chance  to  get  away, 
made  me  fieri  very  down-hearted;  and  there  was  one  >j 
George  White-Eyes  that  could  under  Hand  Englifh-— 
perceiving  that  i  was  fiomewhac  troubled  in  mind,  l 
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afkccl  me  what  the  matter  wis,  I  told  him  that  I  heard 
them  fay  that  they  would  carry  them  back  to  my  m‘ af¬ 
ter  ;  but  I  told  him  I  was  relolved  not  to  go  alive,  for 
1  knew  they  wouid  put  me  to  the  torture  in  a  molt 
barbarous  manner  ;  and  when  lie  told  them  what  I  (aid, 
they  concluded  to  fend  word  to  the  Indians  that  I  was 
there,  which  they  did,  by  fending  young  Girty  un¬ 
known  to  me.  When  he  had  been  gone  about  half  an 
hour,  a  little  negro  boy  that  belonged  to  James  G'rty, 
afked  me  if  I  knew  where  young  Girty  was  gone,  1  told 
him  I  did  not,  he  laid  that  he  heard  them  agree  for  me 
to  be  kept  there  all  day,  while  they  could  give  word 
to  the  Indians.  When  I  heard  this,  I  went  to  old 
George  Girty,  and  a  Heed  him  where  young  Girty  was 
gone,  he  laid  he  was  gone  after  an  ho, ft  which  was  lold. 
Then  1  was  convinced  there  was  evil  determined 
againfd  me.  I  then  told  him  that  it  lav  in  Ins  power  to 

o  j  r 

help  me,  and  begged  he  would.  He  faid  he  though:  I 
had  better  be  contented  to  go  back,  for  he  did  not  think 
the  Indians  would  hurt  me.  I  told  him  he  could  not 
fatisfy  me  with  fuch  (dories  as  that,  for  he  knew  better. 
He  laid  he  could  not  yTift  me  for  fear  of  the  Indians, 
for  if  they  knew  that  he  helped  me,  they  would  fall 
aboard  of  him  ;  but  he  faid  that  I  might  go  to  lames 
Girty,  his  brother,  and  perhaps  he  would  a  Hi  id  me, 
which  I  did  ;  and  when  I  came  to  him  he  aifo  told  me  4 
he  could  not  do  any  thing  for  me  for  fear  the  Indians 
would  find  it  out  and  blame  him.  Then  I  afked  him 
iff  might  not  go  over  the  river  to  one  McDaniel’s, 
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that  kepc  a  fdoi  e  on  the  other  fide,  he  faid  I  might  go 
fee  him  if  I  would  come  back  again  ;  I  cold  him  if  he 
•was  afraid  of  my  running  away,  he  might  lend  his  ne¬ 
gro  boy  with  me,  accordingly  he  di^  ;  but  as  loon  as  I 
got  over  the  ri-ver,  I  told  the  boy  tolftand  by  the  canoe 
kill  I  run  up  to  the  houfe,  and  then  I  would  come  back 
again  ;  but  in  [dead  of  going  to  the  houfe  i  went  into 
the  woods  about  a  mile,  and  crept  under  an  old  iog, 
vind  lay  there  from  funrile  until  dark  ;  then  went  to 
Mr.  McDanie ’s  and  told  him  mv  condition,  and  beg- 
ged  his  a Qi (dance  ;  but  he  faid  it  was  not  in  ids  power 
to  help  me  ;  but  if  I  had  been  there  about  two  hours 
fooner  I  might  have  had  my  paiTage  into  Detroit,  for 
he  had  fen:  two  pettiaugers  of  packs  :o  Detroit;  but 
he  could  not  aifiid  ms  for  fear  of  the  Indians.  1  afked 
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him  if  he  eould  not  help  me  to  fome  provifions,  he  faitt 
he  had  none  but  what  he  bought  of  the  Indians,  and  . 
had  not  any  on  hand.  Then  I  began  to  be  almod  dif- 
couraged  for  fear  of  being  taken  ;  but  by  chance  there 
was  a  prifoner  who  lived  near  by,  who  afkecl  me  if  I  had 
not  made  my  efcape  from  the  Indians,  I  told  him  that  I 
had  ;  he  told  me  it  was  not  fafe  for  me  to  be  there,  for 
the  Indians  were  hunting  after  me  but  a  little  while  be¬ 
fore  ;  he  advifed  me  to  go  down  the  river  that  night  ; 
lie  gave  me  a  paddle  and  fhewed  me  a  large  pettinugef 
that  I  could  go  acrofs  the  river  in  to  the  fide  that  the  vil- 
lage  was,  and  there  I  would  find  a  fmall  canoe,  and  to 
make  the  beft  of  my  way  down  the  river;  but  when  V  * 
got  acrofs  the  river,  and  went  |>aft  the  town,  I  could 
find  no  canoe,  except  a  birch  canoe,  and  not  being  ac-^  N 
quainted  with  them,  1  made  out  but  poorly,  and  the 
wind  blew  very  frefh  up  the  river,  fo  that  it  took  me 
quite  on  the  other  fide,  hard  by  an  Indian  campon  the  '  j 
top  of  the  bank,  and  the  dogs  made  luch  a  barking  that 
the  Indians  came  out,  but  it  was  fo  dark  they  could  '  , 

not  difeover  me,  and  as  foon  as  they  were  dill  1  pufhed 
over  to  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  and  let  my  canoe 
drive,  and  made  the  bed  of  my  way  by  land  ;  then  f 
had  about  two  miles  to  get  pad  the  Indians,  and  to  add 
to  my  furrow,  through  thickets  and  over  hedge  fences, 
kill  I  was  almoft  torn  to  pieces  ;  but  after  I  had  got 
aoouc  three  or  four  miles  pad  the  Indian  town,  I 
two  horfc  bells  at  a  In  tie  didance  from  the  river,  and' 
went  to  them,  and  caught  one,  and  tool;  off  the  cords 
that  his  legs  was  tied  together  with,  and  made  a  halter 
of  them,  and  put  ic  on,  and  was  jtid  ready  to  mount 
when  I  heard  the  Ind-ans  a  little  didance  forwaid, 
which  obliged  me  to  leave  the  hcrle  rtandins,  and  make 
the  bed  of  my  way  on  foot  through  iwamps  and  pend- 
holes.  About  twelve  o’clock  that  night  I  came  into 
z  fmall  foot  path,  and  :  law  an  Indian  lay  alleep  by  the 
fide  of  the  road  ;  previous  to  Ins  laying  down  he  had 
trade  him  a  fire,  but  it  was  almod  out,  except  a  fmall 
coal  which  I  happened  to  fee,  otherwife  I  ihould  have 
deped  upon  the  Indian  which  when  1  law  gave  me  a  dart : 

•but  1  deping  back  foftly,  and  creeping  by  him,  the 
Indian  did  not  awake.  So  1  went  forward  that  night, 
until  break  of  day.  Then  1  went  bactt  into  the 

woods  about  half  a  mile,  and  lay  down  and  went -to 
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fleep  ’till  about  ten  o’clock- in  the  morning,  then  I 
thought  I  would  travel  a  little  by  day-light,  and  I  went 
upon  the  fhore,  for  the  Indians  were  frequently  pafiing 
and  repairing  in  the  road  I  went  in.  But  after  I  had 
travelled  about  three  miles  on  the  fhore,  I  law  an  In¬ 
dian  camp  over  the  river,  and  they  difcovcred  me,  and 
gave  an  Indian  halloo,  and  I  gave  them  another,  and 
they  hallood  the  fecond  time,  and  I  again  repeated  th£ 
fame,  which  made  them  miftruft  I  was  not  an  In-' 
dian,  they  likewife  came  down  the  river  and  got  into 
their  canoe  and  came  after  me  ;  but  the  river  being 
very  wide,  and  the  wind  blew  exceeding  hard  up  the 
river,  fo  that  it  drove  them  up  dream  fome  ways 
from  me  ;  for  there  was  a  long  point  made  out 
into  the  river  betwixt  me,  and  where  they  had 
to  go  on  fhore,  and  as  foon  as  they  were  pad 
the  point,  I  left  the  river  and  went  into  the  woods 
about  forty  rods  from  the  river’s  bank,  and  crept  into  a 
thick  tree  top  that  was  laying  down,  where  I  hid  my- 
felf ;  though  I  had  not  been  there  but  a  few  minutes 
before  the  Indians  came  by  looking  after  me,  ’till  to¬ 
wards  evening,  and  then  not  finding  me  they  returned 
back  again  ;  but  I  remained  in  this  place  until  funfer. 

I  ftippofed" the  Indians  were  all  encampt  for  that  day, 
fo  that  there  was  no  danger.  I  went  on  my  way 
again.  I  had  not  gone  but  a  few  rods  before  I  met 
-three  fquaws,  which  gave  me  a  dart,  fuppofing  there 
were  Indians  clofe  by,  but  as  it  happened,  there  was 
none  to  be  feen,  I  travelled  that  night  fometimes  on 
the  run  and  then  on  the  walk,  fometimes  upon  the  fan- 
dy  fhore  and  then  up  in  the  bufh.  My  meggafins- 
were  fo  worn  out  that  my  feet  bled,  but  I  made  the 
bell  of  mv  wav  ’till  about  the  middle  of  the  night,  then 
•I  came  where  there  was  two  large  canoes  loaded  wirn 
(kins,  which  belonged  to  the  Indians  that  were  encampt 
a  fmail  distance  from  the  river,  and  I  went  to  the  canoe 
to  fee  if  I  could  find  any-  thing  to  eat,  and  found  a 
bag  full  of  Deers  and  Raccoons  fkull  bones,  for  droll¬ 
ing  of  fkins  ;  it  being  very  dark,  I  took  to  be  fome 
bread,  and  when  I  had  got  my  hands  full,  not  trying 
to  eat  any  ’till  I  had  gor  fome  diflance  from  them,  and 
when  I  attempted  to  eat  I  found  I  was  deceived,  which 
vexed  me  very  much,  after  I  had  taken  lo  much  pains 
to  (leal  for  my  life  .a  parcel  of  bones.  But  I  made  aij 
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the  fpeed  I  Could  to  get  away  for  fear  of  the  Indians, 
and  travelled  ’till  about  an  hour  before  day-light,  and 
then  I  heard  an  Indian  drumrat  a  great  diftance  off; 
then  I  began  to  be  encouraged,  for  (  fuppofed  by  the 
intelligence.  I  had  received,  that  I  was  not  far  from  fome 
ehriihan  people.  But  when  I  had  got  down,  the  In^ 
dian  town  was  upon  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  all  ex¬ 
cept  two  or  three  camps,  which  were  covered  with  Bags, 
find  Hood  on  that  fide  of  the  liver,  and  I  went  to  one 
of  them  ami  jaw  nobody  except  an  old  fquaw  and  two 
imall  children,  fo  l  made  bold  to  go  in  and  warm  my- 
felf  by  the  fire,  for  I  was  very  much  fatigued  and  worn 
our,  and  chilled  through  with  the  cold,  for  it  had  hailed 
and  rained  all  night,  which  made  me  very  uncomfort¬ 
able,  being  out.  in  the  ftorm  ;  and  when  I  had  fet  down 
by  the  fire  about  half  an  hour,  the  old  fquaw  awoke, 
and  made  fome  movement,  fo  I  irujdt  the  bell*  of  my 
wav  out  of  the  camp,  without  being  difeovered.  in 
the  mean  time  it  had  got  to  be  day  light.  Then  I  re-  . 
paired  to  the  river  fide.  My  mogafins  being  quite 
worn  our,  and  my  feet  fo  fore  and  bloody,  any  body 
might  eafily  tracked  me  on  the  ground  ;  and  when  I 
fiad  got  down  the  river,  about  one  mile,  I  came  to  a 
fmall  village  of  Indians,  where  there  was  a  (tore  kept 
by  a  Frenchman,  and  as  I  palled  by  I  faw  the  .door 
partly  open,  and  turning  to  go  in,  I  faw  the  floor  .co¬ 
vered  with  drunken  Indians,  and  hearing  one  of  them**—-, 
fay  in  their  language  there  is  a  white  man  ; 

I  turned  and  went  round  the  houfe,  and  there  I 
found  a  hog’s-pen  where  the  hogs  had  juft  crept  out, 
and  I  crept  into  their  place  ;  but  I  had  not  been  there 
long  before  the  Indians  came  round  the  houle,  looking 
after  me,  but  not  finding  me,  they  went  in  again  ;  and 
diredtly  a  Frenchman  came  out  of  the  houfe,  and  as 
foon  as  I  faw  him  I  prefented  my  lei  f  to  him,  and  afleed 
him  if  he  could  not  affift  me,  he  faid  he  could  not,  for 
fear  the  Indians  would  find  it  out  and  kill  him.  fur¬ 
thermore,  he  faid  it  was  not  fife  for  me  to  be  there  ;  for 
the  Indians  would  foon  be  up  an  1  likely  to  fee  me, and 
then  it  would  be  impofiible  for  me  to  get  dear  but 
he  faid  I  muft  go,  ten  miles  further,  and  I  ihould  come 
to  an  Englifnmarfs  houfe,  where  I  fhould  be  much  la- 
fer  than  I  was  there  ;  moreover,  he  faid  I  muft  be 
,v*iy  quick  in  going,  for  the  Indians  would  be  u^)  and 
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after  me,  and  it  would  no:  be  poftible  for  nne  to  get 
away  from  them.  I  immediately  went  on  ten  miles> 
which  I  was  about  two  hours  in  going,  being  very  faint 
and  tired,  and  mv  feet  run  with  blood  j  and  the  firft 
houfe  I  came  to  was  a  Mr.  McCormic.  My  appear¬ 
ance  at  this  time,  may.be  fuppoled  to  be  difmal— with¬ 
out  cloathing,  almoft  ftarved — and  my  be*rd  and  hair 
orown  Ions;  and  frightful. — When  I  cam e  to  the  door 
and  knocked,  he  bid  me 'come  in,  and  when  he  law 
me  in  that- frightful  fituation  he  was  almoft  at  his  wits 
end,  and  cried  out  where  the  devil  did  you  come  from  f 
I  told  him  that  I  came  out  of  the  Indian  country  ;  lie 
Smfwered,  what  the  devil  brought  you  there  ;  I  faid  jc 
was  my  misfortune  to  get  among  them  ;  he  replied 
that  there  were  a  great  many  raft" Is  which  he  would  be 
glad  to  have  (laves  to  the  Indians  all  their  days.  I 
thought  then  I  might  as  well  remained  among  the  In¬ 
dians,  as  to  have  rilked  my  life  thus  far,  and  be  fo 
treated.  I  then  alked  him  if  he  knew  any  white  peo¬ 
ple  that  lived  near,  he  faid  I  would  find  them  down  the 
river.  Then  I  bid  him  farewell,  and  went  on  my  way 
down  the  river.  I  thought  to  mvftlf  it  would  be  fafei* 
for  me  to  keep  round  by  the  lake  to  Detroit*  and  iipft 
be  ft  cm  any  morejas  i^eoVidmmt  rtc-H  aft':' end  from  a 
y£<^VAnd~wlien  I  had  gone  on  about  half  a  mile  down 
the  river,  walking  along  very  (lowly,  and  thinking  to. 
myl’elf  how  1  fhould  get  by  fome  Indian  towns  unejif- 
covereft,  that  was  on  my  way,  I  met  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Thorhas  Smith,  an  Indian  (tore-keeper;  and  asfoon 
as  he  ftw  me  he  afked  me  which  way  I  was  traveling, 

I  made  anfwer,  where  I  could  get  quarters,  though  he 
knew  by  my  appearance  that  I  had  made  my  efcape 
from  the  Indians  ;  he  further  enquired  how  far  I  had 
come,  I  told  him  from  the  Maumee  town,  which  was 
an  hundred 'and  thirty-five  miles  from  the  camp  :  He 
then  alked  me  if  I  had  any  provifions,  I  told  him  it 
was  the  fifth  day  fince  1  had  cat  any  thing  but  nuts;  he 
invited  me  into  his  houfe,  and  faid  he  would  help  me  to 
Vufne,  which  I  received  very  kindly  ;  for  truly  lie  was 
the  firft  friend  I  had  found  on  my  way.  And  when 
I  had  come  in  he  gave  me  lome  victuals  to  eat,  but  I 
was  fo  faint  that  a  very  little  ferved  me.  I  had  not 
been  there  more  than  an  hour  before  the  Indians  came^ 
in  purfuu  of  me,  and  began  to  enquire  after  me  ;  but 
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Mr.  Smith  put  nic  up  in  his  chamber,  and  kept  me  hid 
there  until  his  boat  came  from  Detroit,  then  he  put  me 
on  board  and  fent  me  on  my  way  thither.  But  on  my 
way  to  faid  Detroit,  we  had  two  or  three  Indian  towns 
to  pafs  by,  and  the  lavages  were  apprifed  of  my  running 
away,  for- they  had  the  difeription  of  me  by  the  drefs  I 
had  on  when  I  came  from  them  ;  but  the  boatmen  gave 
me  other  clothes  to  put  on,  fo  that  my  garb  appeared 
like  that  of  a  Frenchman  $  fo  I  palled  by  undifeovered, 
although  we  lay  wind  bound  in  an  Indian  town  for 
fome  days. 

And  io  wc  arrived  at  Detroit,  April  30*  1792. 
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